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introduction 

The history of the Factory Council movement in 
Italy has barely yet been written. Gramsci's account here 
is necessarily partisan, and documentation for the part 
played by the anarchists and the syndicalists is virtual¬ 
ly non-existent. However, there are accounts in John 
Cammet's biography of Gramsci, in Guerin's 'Anarchism', 
in Woodcock's 'Anarchism', and in New Left Review 51, 
from which the fifth translation in this pamphlet is 
taken. 

The six articles translated here-emerged from 
the wave of struggle that swept Italy immediately after 
the first world war, at a time when all over Europe the 
working class was fighting for power, and the peasants 
and workers in Russia had overthrown Tsarism. 

Today, fifty years later, the revolutionary 
movement in Italy inevitably faces many of the same 
problems that faced the Turin movement in the 20's, and 
part of the responsibility for this must lie with the 
'Ordinovisti' and Gramsci himself. He could not see the 
limitations inherent in the concept of Bolshevism, and 
went on to found a Communist Party which today invites 
the same critique from revolutionaries as that which 
Gramsci himself levelled at the Socialist Party. 

The same considerations apply to Gramsci's 
attitude to the Factory Councils. The establishment of 
workers' councils is a necessary precondition of any 
revolution in the West as in the East. But the Councils 
are simultaneously the means whereby the old society 
will be destroyed and the ground on which the new will 
be formed. As such they cannot be made in the image of 
bourgeois society, where 'politics' remains a special¬ 
ised activity apart. They cannot be limited to a purely 
economic role, any more than they can be confined to 
the realm of production alone: in other words the call 
'power to tile people' means that the Councils must re¬ 
cognise no power other than their own. They cannot be 
subordinated to any party; they must be built without 
hief&rchy, with full equality of communication in all 
directions, and must imply their own withering away as 
Ivor 'ers ' cuncils, into a society in which work as lab- 
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Turin 
and Italy 


These last few days Turin has been living out its 
Passion Week. Class struggle is becoming more 
extensive and more widespread; new battles are 
being undertaken that require other than the usual 
tactics, and whose outcome cannot yet be foreseen. 
On the one hand there is a persistent, lucid and 
full awareness of rights, and on the other a hard¬ 
ening inclination towards resistance. And the sit¬ 
uation is becoming intense. This is how every 
worker feels it: with varying degrees of clarity 
they feel themselves living at a moment that 
could be decisive for their class, a moment in 
which all can be staked, everything risked, and 
perhaps everything lost. Never before has the real 
kind of participation needed in class action been 
so apparent as today: the effort to master a real¬ 
ity, not to be swept away by a mechanism that acts 
outside of us; the straining of every desire; the 
impatience in every mind. Never before, then, has 
one thing been as necessary as it is today: not 
to draw veils over our eyes, but to fix our gaze 
steadfastly on reality, and to keep open minds. 
When it might be a matter of risking absolutely 
everything, then in judgement and deliberation 
there must be the utmost caution. 

In part the symptoms are plain to all: metal¬ 
workers, cobblers, tailors, State employees; 
in all ninety thousand workers are idle. Turin 
responds to the calls for production in a manner 
befitting a socialist city, responds by intensifying 
?r the struggle of the producers for their liberation. 
And of this ninety thousand, fifty thousand are 
fighting openly for this end, fifty thousand are 



workers for whom this end is no longer mere words, 
no longer a doubtful dream to be battled out intern¬ 
ally for their own self-clarification, for it to be - v , 
moulded into a tangible and concrete form. No. 

It is something precise, it is an explicit programme 
of continuous action, a guide for everyday operat¬ 
ions. The struggle is on for realisation, it is a 
struggle of will against will, of force against 
force. Are the thanks for this new situation due 
to the Factory Councils? In part yes, and in part 
it is the revolutionary and insurrectionary trad¬ 
ition of this city, that is alive in a new form, that 
has been embodied in a programme of action in 
which it has found consistency. It is against this 
spirit that, today, the guns are being got ready. 

It is the government that is preparing them. But 
over and above them it is the industrialists. In¬ 
deed, it is symptomatic that it was directly to the 
central government that the industrialists turned 
requesting defence, over the heads of local polit¬ 
ical authorities. Their intention was plainly and 
explicitly one of attack. And today Turin is a be¬ 
leaguered fortress: there is word of fifty thousand 
soldiers, and of artillery drawn up on the hillside. 
In the countryside reinforcements are waiting, 
and in the city armoured cars; machine guns have 
been set up on top of private houses.in the quarters 
that have the reputation of being most ready to 
revolt, on bridgeheads, near crossroads and near 
factorie s. 

For this we thank the gentlemen industrialists, we 
thank them for having made obvious to all, as if 
there were still any need, the real terms of the 
balance of power. If there were still any among 
us who cherished illusions, if any of our workers 
were still capable of believing that to limit the 
horizon of revolution or insurrection to one fac¬ 


tory or one city was still an option, if anyone found 
difficulty in completing the upward climb to the 
point where it becomes clear that power in the factory 
is only one element, itself connected with the power 
of the State, if such doubters, if such deluded people 
still existed, then they have been shown to be wrong. 
The struggle is on for control of the factories, and we 
see the active, and as yet insuperable, presence of 
the power of the State. 

A general problem then, a problem that must be 
stated with all its ramifications. Today we are 
face to face with reality. Today a certain heart¬ 
searching is permissible. What has brought about 
this concentration of forces in Turin if not the fact 
that here the signal has been given for battle, or 
rather that battle has begun over a question the 
terms of which are such as to involve the inter¬ 
ests of, to require the action of, the whole Ital¬ 
ian proletariat? In our city in these past months 
there has accumulated a quantum of revolutionary 
energy which at all costs has tended to expand, 
seeking a way out. And its way out must not be, 
for now, a dangerous, perhaps fatal local tear¬ 
away action: it must be an increase in the intensity 
of preparatory work throughout the whole country, 
a diffusion of forces, a general acceleration of the 
process of development of the elements that must 
all come together in a shared task. 

Today, in Turin, we have been tested. We shall 
see tomorrow whether it will be victory or defeat; 
but let one thing remain, one lesson, one spur 
to further action. The fight is not only in Turin, 
but in the whole of Italy, in the entire world, and 
anything that serves to make an intent more stead¬ 
fast, a will more dogged, is a tool in the prepar¬ 
ation, even if conquered at the price of sacrifices, 


of apparent losses. Even dashed hopes, even dis¬ 
appointments, even the rage in our minds when \&e 
go back into the factories, even this will be a weapon 
for our victory. 

3rd April 1920. 


an Address 
to the Anarchists 


The Italian anarchists are very touchy, as well 
as arrogant: they have always been convinced of 
being the repository of revealed revolutionary 
truth; this convictioh has become 'monstruous' 
since the Socialist Party, under the influence of 
the Russian Revolution and Bolshevik propaganda, 
has taken over certain fundamental points of 
Marxist doctrine, and is spreading them in a sim 
pie and popular way among the mass of workers 
and peasants. For a while now the Italian anarch¬ 
ists have been doing nothing but letting off steam 
with the satisfied observation: 

"We have said it all along. We were right! ’’ 
without ever posing themselves these questions: 
Why, if we have been right, have we not been foil 
owed by the majority of the Italian proletariat? 
Why has the majority of the Italian proletariat 
always followed the Socialist Party and the Union 
bodies allied to the Socialist Party? (Why has 
the Italian proletariat always allowed itself to be 
fooled by the Socialist Party and by the Union 
bodies allied to the Socialist Party'. ) The Italian 
anarchists could only answer these questions ex¬ 
haustively after a great gesture of humility and 
contrition: only after having abandoned the anarch 
ist point of view, the point of view of absolute 
truth, and after having recognised that they were 

wrong when.they were rien* : only after 

recognising that absolute truth is not enough t:o 
bring the masses to action, to infuse the masses 
with revolutionary spirit, but that a determinate 
’tr&th 1 is needed: after having recognised that 
for the purposes of human history, the only 'truih 
is that which is embodied in action, which swells 




present awareness with passion and drive, which 
is translated into profound movements and into 
real conquests on the part of the masses therrr* 
selves. The Socialist Party has always been the* 
party of the Italian working people: its mistakes 
and weaknesses are the mistakes and weaknesses 
of the Italian working people: the material condit¬ 
ions of Italian life have developed, as has the class- 
consciousness of the proletariat: the Socialist 
Party has acquired a greater political identity, 
has tried to win for itself a specific doctrine of 
its own. The anarchists have stood still, are con¬ 
tinuing to stand still, hypnotised by the conviction 
of having been in the right, of being still in the 
right: the Socialist Party has changed itself to¬ 
gether with the proletariat, has changed because 
the class consciousness of the proletariat has 
changed: in this movement lies the profound truth 
of the Marxist doctrine, which today has become 
its doctrine: in this movement is also contained 
the ’libertarian’ characteristic of the Socialist 
Party which should not escape the notice of int¬ 
elligent anarchists, and which should give them 
food for thought. The anarchists could, through 
reflection, reach the conclusion that freedom, 
understood as a real historical development of 
the proletarian class, has never been embodied 
in libertarian groups, but has always sided with 
the Socialist Party. 

Anarchism is not a concept proper to the work¬ 
ing class and to the working class alone: there 
we have the reason for the permanent ’triumph’, 
for the permanent ’rightness’ of the anarchists. 
Anarchism is the elementary subversive position 
of any oppressed class, and is the prevailing con¬ 
sciousness under any ruling class. Since every 
class oppression has taken form in a State, an¬ 
archism is the elementary subversive position 


which finds in the State in se and per se the cause 
of all the sufferings of the oppressed class. Every 
class, as it becomes a ruling class, has realised 
its own concept of anarchy, because it has real¬ 
ised its own freedom. The bourgeois was anarch¬ 
ic before his class conquered political power and 
imposed on society the ideal State regime for def¬ 
ending the capitalist mode of production: the bour¬ 
geois continues to be anarchic after his revolution, 
because the laws of his otate are not a constraint 
on him: they are his laws, and the bourgeois can 
claim to live without laws, can claim to live as 
a libertarian. The bourgeois will become anar¬ 
chic again after the proletarian revolution: then 
he will again become aware of the existence of 
a State, of the existence of laws foreign to his 
will, hostile to his interests, to his habits, to 
his freedom: he will become aware that State 
is synonymous with 'constraint 1 , because the 
workers' State will deprive the bourgeois class of 
the freedom to exploit the proletariat, because 
the workers' State will be the bulwark of a new 
mode of production, which, as it develops, will 
destroy every trace of capitalist ownership and 
every possibility of its rebirth. 

But the concept proper to the bourgeois class has 
not been anarchism: it has been the doctrine of 
liberalism, just as the concept proper to the 
working class is not anarchism, but Marxist 
communism. Every given class has its own given 
ideology, belonging to that class and to no other. 
Anarchism has been the 'fringe' position of every 
oppressed class: Marxist communism is the spec¬ 
ific ideology of the modern working class, and 
aof that class alone: the revolutionary theses of 
jVIarxism become a cabalistic cifer if you think 
outside of the modern proletariat and the capit¬ 
alist mode of production, of which the modern 


proletariat is the consequence. The proletariat 
is not hostile to the State in se and per se, just : S_ 
as the bourgeois class was not hostile to the 
State in se and per se either. The bourgeois class 
was hostile to the despotic State, to the power of 
the aristocrats - but was favourable to the bour¬ 
geois State, to liberal democracy: the proletariat 
is hostile to the bourgeois State, to power in the 
hands of the capitalists and bankers, but is favour¬ 
able to the dictatorship of the proletariat, to pow¬ 
er in the hands of the workers and the peasants. 

The proletariat is favourable to the Workers’ 

State, as a phase of the class struggle, the final 
phase, in which the proletariat has the advantage 
as an organised political force; but classes con¬ 
tinue to exist, as does the society divided into 
classes, and the form proper to any society div¬ 
ided into classes, the State, which is in the hands 
of the working class and the peasants, and which 
is used by the working class and the peasants to 
guarantee their own freedom of development, to 
completely eliminate the bourgeoisie from hist¬ 
ory, and to consolidate the material conditions 
in which class oppression can no longer be brought 
about. 

Is it possible to reach a reconciliation in the pol¬ 
emic between communists and anarchists? It is, 
for anarchist groups formed from class-conscious 
workers: it is not possible, though, for groups 
of anarchist intellectuals, for professional ideo¬ 
logues. For the intellectuals anarchism is an idol: 
it is a raison d’etre for their particular activity, 
present and future: effectively, for anarchist agit¬ 
ators the workers' State will be a 'State', a limit¬ 
ation of freedom, a constraint, for them as for 
the bourgeoisie. For libertarian workers anarch¬ 
ism is one weapon in the struggle against the bour¬ 
geoisie: revolutionary spirit overcomes ideology: 


the State which they are fighting is really and only 
the bourgeois capitalist State, and not at all the 
State in se, the idea of the State: the ownership 
that they wish to abolish is certainly not owner¬ 
ship in general, but the capitalist mode of owner¬ 
ship. For anarchist workers the advent of the 
workers' State will be the advent of the freedom of 
their class, and thus also of their own personal 
freedom; it will open the way for every experience, 
for every attempt at the positive realisation of the 
ideals of the proletariat; the work of creating the 
revolution will absorb them, and will make of them 
a vanguard of devoted and disciplined militants. 

In the positive act of proletarian creation, no 
difference will exist between worker and worker. 
Communist society cannot be built on domination, 
with laws and decrees: it springs spontaneously 
from the historic activity of the working class, 
which has acquired the power of initiative in ind¬ 
ustrial and agricultural production and is impell¬ 
ed to reorganise production in new modes, on a 
new basis. The anarchist worker will then value 
the existence of a centralised power, to guarantee 
him permanently the freedom he has acquired, and 
to permit him not to have to interrupt the work 
he has undertaken to run to the defence of the rev¬ 
olution at every moment: then he will value the 
existence of a great party of the better part of the 
proletariat, of a strongly organised and disciplin¬ 
ed party, to give a spur to the creation of the rev¬ 
olution, to give the example of sacrifice, to draw 
the great masses of the workers by example, and 
to lead them to transcend more rapidly the state 
of humiliation and prostration to which capitalist 
* exploitation has reduced them. 

The Socialist concept of the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess is characterised by two basic : ati. 
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which Romain Rolland has summed up in his 
watchword: 

"Pessimism of the intellect, optimism of the 
will. " 

But the ideologues of anarchism declare that they 
"are interested in" repudiating Marx' pessimism 
of the intellect (cf. L. Fabbri - Letters to a Soc- 
ialist-Flor ence 1914 - P 134), "inasmuch as a 
revolution occurring through extremes of misery 
or oppression would require the institution of an 
authoritarian dictatorship which could perhaps(J ) 
bring us to State Socialising ? ), but never to an¬ 
archist Socialism. " 

Socialist pessimism has found a terrible confirmat 
ion in the recent events: the proletariat has been 
plunged into the purest abyss of misery and opp¬ 
ression that the mind of man could conceive. The 
ideologues of anarchism have nothing with which 
to face such a situation, bar an external and empty 
pseudo revolutionary language, interwoven with the 
stalest motifs of a foolish and vulgar optimism. 

The Socialists bring to bear energetic action to 
organise the best and most conscious elements in 
the working class: the Socialists strive in every 
way to prepare, through these vanguard elements, 
the largest masses to conquer for themselves 
freedom, and the power capable of guaranteeing 
this same freedom. 

The proletarian class is at present scattered at 
random through the cities and the countryside, 
around machines, or bent over the soil: it works 
without knowing why it works, forced into servile 
labour by the ever-pre s sing threat of death by 
starvation and cold. It does group together in the 
unions and the cooperatives, but through the nec¬ 
essity of economic resistance, not through spon¬ 
taneous choice, not following impulses freely born 



















































in its spirit. All the actions of the proletariat mass 
necessarily move in forms established by the c^/p~ 
italist mode of'production, established by the State 
power of the bourgeoisie. To expect that a mass 
that is reduced to such conditions of spiritual and 
bodily slavery should express an autonomous hist¬ 
orical development, to expect that it should spon¬ 
taneously initiate and sustain the creation of a rev¬ 
olution, is pure illusion on the part of ideologues. 

To depend only on the creative capabilities of such 
a mass, and not to work systematically to organ¬ 
ise a great army of disciplined and conscious mil¬ 
itants, ready for any sacrifice, educated to carry 
out an instruction immediately, ready to take upon 
itself effective responsibility for the revolution, 
ready to become the agents of the revolution, is 
complete and utter betrayal of the working class, 
is the beginnings of unconscious counter revolution. 

The Italian anarchists are touchy because they 
are arrogant. They lose their tempers easily when 
faced with proletarian criticism: they prefer to 
be adulated and flattered as champions of revol¬ 
utionary ideas and absolute theoretical coherence. 
We are convinced that, for the revolution, coll¬ 
aboration in Italy between socialists and anarchists 
is necessary, a frank and loyal collaboration be¬ 
tween two political forces, based on problems of 
the proletariat. But we believe that it is necessary 
for the anarchists too to submit their traditional 
tactical criteria to a revision, as has the Socialist 
Party, and that they should justify their political 
assertions with real reasons, defined in time and 
space. The anarchists should become freer spirit¬ 
ually: it's a claim that should not seem excessive 
to those who claim to want freedom and nothing 
but freedom. 


the Strength 
of the Revolution 


The celebration of Mayday in Turin occurred imm¬ 
ediately after the whole of the proletariat had em¬ 
erged from a gigantic general strike that lasted 
for ten days and ended in defeat. The whole work¬ 
ing population of Turin wanted to show that they 
had not lost faith in the revolution. The whole 
working population of Turin wanted to show that 
the strength of the revolution, far from having 
diminished, has in fact multiplied the numbers 
of its battalions and its regiments. 

In the general strike , capitalism and the power of 
the State vaunted the whole of their armoury. The 
bourgeois State had put at the disposition of the 
industrialists of Turin fifty thousand troops in 
full battle gear, with tanks, flamethrowers and 
light artillery: for ten days the city was at the 
mercy of the Royal Guards, and the working 
class seemed to have been wiped out, seemed 
swallowed up into darkness and the void. The ind¬ 
ustrialists, with ten million in funds, flooded the 
city with posters and leaflets, enlisted journal¬ 
ists and scoundrels, agents provocateurs and 
breakers of strikes; published a newspaper that 
imitated the style and layout of the strike bulletin; 
spread lies and false alarms; •pawned political 
clubs and associations, unions, parties and groups 
from every sewer in town; spread the most out¬ 
rageous slanders against the leaders of the strike. 
Against this unleashing of capitalist forces the 
working class had nothing but the single sheet of 
the daily strike bulletin and their own powers of 
resistance and sacrifice. The metalworkers lasted 
out for a month, without wages; many suffered 



hunger, and pledged their furniture, even their 
sheets and mattresses at the pawn shop; the f r e st 
of the working population also suffered hardships, 
privation and desolation. Turin was like a city 
besieged; the working population hadrto endure all 
the troubles and hardships of a cruel and relent¬ 
less siege. The strike ended, in defeat. The idea 
that had sustained the workers was scorned even 
by a number of those representing the working 
class; the energy and faith of those leading the 
general strike was described as illusion, simple- 
mindedness and a mistake by certain represent¬ 
atives of the working class; when they returned 
to the factories, the proletariat suddenly realis¬ 
ed the full extent of the setback forced upon them 
by the terrible presence of the vast forces of 
the owning class and the power of the State: a 
certain disheartenment, a yielding of the mind 
and will, a collapse of class feelings and class 
energies would have been justifiable, a surge of 
bitterness would have been natural, a faltering 
of the revolutionary army could have been fore¬ 
seen. 

But noj The hungry and the wretched, these folk, 
bleeding, beaten by the capitalist scourge and 
mocked by the stupidity or the malevolence of 
their so-called comrades in struggle, have not 
lost their faith in the communist revolution. The 
whole of the Turyp. proletariat came out onto the 
streets and into the squares to demonstrate their 
allegiance to the revolution, to spread before the 
millions and billions of capitalist wealth the human 
forces of the working class, the hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of hearts, arms, and brains of the working 
class, to oppose their cashboxes with the iron 
battalions of militants in the workers 1 revolution. 


Ten days of strike, hunger, hardship, desolation 


and defeat were not enough to bring about what 
the capitalist class and the power of the State felt 
sure of achieving; the defeat of the proletariat, 
the exorcising of the spectre that broods like a 
nightmare over their palaces and cash-boxes. 

The capitalist class and the power of the State 
transformed the day of May 1st into an orgy of 
blood and terror. The march was hit by a burst 
of rifle fire: two dead and about fifty wounded. 

Just what was needed for the direst and fiercest 
repression to be unleashed on the city. The most 
scandalous rumours are spread; bombs, daggers, 

plots.Arrests multiply. The Royal Guards 

set about hunting down the demonstrators. Those 
arrested are clubbed and maimed with rifle butts, 
are trampled to the point of vomitting blood; the 
streets and squares ring with the sound of guns fir¬ 
ed at windows, at groups of passers-by; lorryloads 
of Royal Guards, with their guns aimed at windows 
at doors and at passers-by, run riot in the city; 
groups of Guards crawl from every sewer to jab 
their bayonets in the faces of all and sundry, re¬ 
gardless now of distinctions of class, age or sex, 
be they a worker, a soldier, an official, a priest, 
a. lady or a child, such is the rabid fury that their 
orders arouse in the confused and twilight minds 
of the mercenaries hired for this civil war. 

But not even the ordeal of this great day, not even 
this barbarous saraband of unprecedented violence 
has managed to budge the position of the working 
class one inch: the funerals of the two people 
assassinated are transformed into an indescrib¬ 
able show of strength and discipline. New popular 
forces spill forth, new crowds join onto the rev- 
olutionary army as it accompanies its fallen to 
the cemetery. 


8th May 1920 



The strength of the revolution bends before no de¬ 
feat, bows to no pain, to no obstacle, however 
great. The working people have got beyond the 
critical phase of dispersal and disillusion: it has v ’ 
become a homogeneous and cohesive unit, has 
become an ordered and disciplined army of desires 
conscious of a real end, of minds that are aware 
of being the historic energies on whom weighs a 
mission that is higher than any human power. The 
working people, from being raw material for the 
history of the privileged classes, has finally 
become capable of creating its own history, of 
building its city. 


8th May 1 920, 


Superstition 
and Reality 


"The times are long since past in which super¬ 
stition attributed revolutions to the illwill of a 
handful of agitators. Today everyone knows that 
at the base of every revolutionary convulsion 
there must be some social need whose satis¬ 
faction is impeded by out-worn institutions. It 
is possible that this need might not yet be felt 
deeply enough and generally enough for immed¬ 
iate success to be assured, but every attempt at 
forcible repression will only succeed in making 
it surge forward with greater strength until it 
bursts its fetters. Thus, if we have been defeat¬ 
ed, it is our duty to start again from the beginning. 
The interval of rest, probably brief, that is grant¬ 
ed us between the end of the first act and the beg¬ 
inning of the second fortunately leaves us time 
for a most valuable piece of work: a study of the 
causes that determined the recent revolution and 
its defeat; causes that are not to be sought in the 
efforts, the talents, the faults, the mistakes, or 
the 'betrayals' of certain of the leaders, but in 
the general state of the society and in the situation 
existing in each of the convulsed nations, " 

Karl Marx * 

Superstition attributes the general strike of Turin 
and Piedmont, attributes a movement that lived 
through ten days of the greatest intensity, a move¬ 
ment that involved half a million workers and peas¬ 
ants, that caused mortal ruptures in the apparatus 
of bourgeois State power, that showed how fast it 
could spread in the sympathies and the active con¬ 
sensus that it awakened in the whole Italian work¬ 
ing class, such a movement it attributes to the 
provincial vanity of a handful of "irresponsibles", 


to the false illusions of a group of wild "extrem¬ 
ists", to the shady "Russian” machinations of 
certain intellectual elements that plot in the anon¬ 
ymity of the infamous committee rooms of the 
Turin Councils. 

Seventy years after Karl Marx 1 claim that "the 
times are long since past", superstition finds 
devotees not only among the lesser writers of 
'Corriere della Sera' and 'Giornale d'ltalia', not 
only in the Hon. Edoardo Giretti, but also in the 
leaders and the directors of the CGL (General 
Confederation of Labour), which embraces two 
million of the Italian proletariat, and claims to 
be effecting the practice of Marxism in Italy 
today. 

The Turin working class has been defeated. Among 
the conditions that determined this defeat are also 
the 'superstition 1 , the shortsightedness of the lead¬ 
ers of the Italian workers' movement. Among the 
primary indirect factors that determined their 
defeat is thus also the lack of revolutionary coh¬ 
esion in the whole Italian proletariat, which is 
having no success in throwing up from within it¬ 
self, in an organic and disciplined manner, a 
Union hierarchy that is a reflection of its own int¬ 
erests and of its own revolutionary spirit. Thus, 
among the mediated conditions of first degree that 
determined the failure we must place the general 
state of Italian society and the existing conditions 
in every region and every province that constit¬ 
utes a Union cell of the Confederation of Labour. 

In short, there is no doubt that the working class 
of Turin were defeated because in Italy there does 
not exist, or there have not matured, sufficient 
of the conditions necessary for an organic, dis¬ 
ciplined and concerted movement of the worker 
and peasant classes. The "superstition" and the 


shortsightedness of the leaders at the head of the 
organised movement of the Italian working people 
is indisputable proof of this immaturity, of this 
insufficiency of the Italian working people* 

On March 7th a national gathering of industrialists 
took place in Milan. Commendatore Silvestri, 
president of the General Confederation of Industry, 
delivered to the assembly a most violent attack on 
the eight hour day, on the wage increases, on a 
pusillanimous government that had not defended 
capital at Pont Canavese, at Torre Pellice, and 
at Asti (the invasion of the Mazzonis cotton mills 
and the Asti saw mills), on a weak-minded gov¬ 
ernment that is incapable of defending the individ¬ 
ualist bourgeois regime against the onslaughts 
of the communists. The Hon. Gino Olivetti, sec¬ 
retary of the Confederation, spoke to the gathering 
on the question of the Factory Councils, and con¬ 
cluded with the proclamation that the Councils of 
the Turin workers must be crushed ruthlessly. 

The capitalist position expressed by Olivetti has 
been applied by the industrialists of Turin in their 
offensive against the workers* Councils, and can 
be summed up in the two principles that the cap¬ 
italists* posters have been shrieking victoriously 
from every wall in the city since the defeat of the 
proletariat:"Work hours are the time for work 
and not for discussion" and "In the factories 
there can be one authority and one alone. " 

After the meeting in Milan the industrialists 
succeeded in getting clear assurances from the 
government. In Turin something new and unheard 
of is about to happen: the director of ’Giornale 
d’ltalia* had scented blood in the corridors of 
pSwer, and sent a special correspondent up to 
Turin, who rushed into editors' offices and 


factory boardrooms asking, "Well, what's 
going on in Turin then? Why is Rome so fright¬ 
ened of the Turin workers? Why has my editor 
sent me to Turin to do a feature on the workers' 
movement and the Factory Councils? 

.. and all 

of a sudden the news starts arriving in our offices. 
Yesterday a thousand new Royal Guards arrived; 
today another thousand; huge detachments of 
troops are camping in such-and-such villages on 
the outskirts of town; they are setting up gun em¬ 
placements at various points on the hillside; in 
a church here, on the roof of a palace there mach¬ 
ine guns have been posted; arms depots are being 
established in the buildings of organisations supp¬ 
orted by the industrialists; these organisations 
have put themselves in direct contact with loyal 
officers commanding detachments in the province. 
Meanwhile the correspondent of 'Giornale d'ltalia' 
reports in his dispatches from Turin that the indust¬ 
rialists have decided to break the working class, 
that the industrialists have sworn mutual solidar¬ 
ity and support even to the point of a general lock¬ 
out, that the industrialists of Turin will be fully 
supported by the whole Italian capitalist class, 
that the clash between workers and industrialists 
will not be long coming. 

This whole manoeuvre of the capitalist class and 
the power of the State to barricade Turin, to trap 
Turin's working class like wolves in a ditch, was 
not even noticed by the leaders of Italy's organised 
working class. The vast offensive of the capital¬ 
ists was minutely prepared without the 'general 
staff' of the organised Italian working class worry¬ 
ing about it, or even noticing it; and this absence 
of support from the centre of the organisation 
became a crucial condition of the struggle, a tremend¬ 


ous weapon in the hands of the industrialists and the 
State power, and a source of weakness for the leader 
of the local metalworkers. 

The industrialists fought the action most capably. 
Industrialists are divided against each other when 
it comes to profits; economically and politically 
they are divided in competition. But when faced 
with the working class they become a block of steel; 
there is no defeatism in their midst, nobody to 
sabotage agreed actions, nobody to spread discour¬ 
agement and panic. The industrialists, having en¬ 
circled the city with a perfect military system, 
found a "Cleopatra's nose" to change the face of 
history: at the factory of 'Industrie Metallurgiche', 
over a trifle to do with tampering with the clock, 
the industrialists demanded that the comrades on 
the internal commission be suspended for a year; 
that is, they demanded that six comrades be dep¬ 
rived of their civil rights as proletarians for a 
year. From this point on the movement started, 
and became more and more serious as the industr¬ 
ialists unfolded with method and cunning the full 
span of their manoeuvre. The workers delegates 
at the negotiations were playthings in the hands 
of the industrialists, and they knew it, and the 
industrialists knew that the workers knew it. The 
workers were convinced that the negotiations were 
worthless, but they had to continue negotiating, 
because any loss of heart, any halt, any impulsive 
action would have sparked off the bloody clash for 
which the industrialists, the police, the military 
caste and the forces of reaction were, waiting: the 
workers delegates were perfectly aware of the 
general terms on which events were developing 
as regards armaments, and for days and days 
theybhad to rack their brains and search their 
hearts and wait, play for time to see where the 



adversary’s offensive would stop, because the 
enemy was bound to come to a point where he rcould 
not avoid touching on matters of principle that would 
force those at the centre of the movement to commit 
themselves and join battle. 

Thus we came to the general strike, to the mag¬ 
nificent turnout of the proletarian forces of Pied¬ 
mont. We reached a point where, with the demon¬ 
strations of active solidarity given by the railway- 
men, the sailors and the dockers, demonstrations 
that highlighted the essential weakness of the app¬ 
aratus of the bourgeois State, one could even bel¬ 
ieve in the possibility of a general insurrection of 
the Italian proletariat against the power of the 
State, an insurrection considered already doomed 
to failure in its final aim, the composition of a 
revolutionary government, since the whole dev¬ 
elopment of the movement had shown that in Italy 
there do not exist the organised revolutionary 
energies capable of centralising a deep and wide¬ 
spread movement, capable of giving political sub¬ 
stance to a powerful and irresistible rising of the 
oppressed class, capable of creating a State and 
imbuing it with revolutionary dynamism. 

The working class of Turin has been defeated, and 
it could not have been otherwise. The Turin workers 
were dragged into the struggle; they had no freedom 
of choice, they could not postpone the day of the con¬ 
flict, because the initiative in class warfare still rests 
with the industrialists and the power of the bourgeois 
State. In Turin the big engineering factories still ex¬ 
ist, the factories in which a refined division of labour 
and the continual perfection of automatic processes 
drive the capitalists to the most sordid and provocative 
forms of the oppression of man by man. The workers 
have been driven incessantly by these conditions of 
work to seek out forms of organisation and methods 


Unions. These same conditions will give rise to 
of struggle in which to regain their strength and 
their position as a revolutionary class, which they 
no longer found expressed in their professional 
the same revolutionary impulses even after the 
political defeat. The industrialists will continue 
in their attempts to induce artificial competition 
between workers, dividing them into categories, 
and subdividing every category into other categ¬ 
ories when the perfection of automatic processes 
has killed that competition; they will still try to turn 
the technicians against the workers and the work¬ 
ers against the technicians whenever work systems 
tend to unite these two factors in comradeship, 
and bring them to unite politically; the workers 
will continue to feel that they cannot be defended 
by the professional Unions in the struggle against 
the manifold and unpredictable traps that the cap¬ 
italists, favoured by new means of production, are 
incessantly setting for them. They will never be 
quiet, they will never work in peace of mind, they 
will come to feel more bitterly their state of opp¬ 
ression, and will be more prone to impulse and 
outbursts of anger. 

It was these new conditions of work that, having 
matured during the war, brought about the form¬ 
ation of the Factory Councils in Turin: the con¬ 
ditions remain the same, and so does the need 
in the minds of the workers, a need that is press¬ 
ing, and has become articulate through political 
education, a need that only the Factory Council 
and the system of Councils will be able to satisfy. 

The working class, through the development of 
industrial civilisation, through the development 
of,the means of oppression and exploitation, is 
brought to carrying out actions, setting itself aims 


and trying to r thieve them, and using methods 
that cannot be understood h• the cold and passion¬ 
less men that bureaucratic mechanisms have te 
placed in charge of its organisations of struggle. 

Five hundred thousand workers and peasants have 
been drawn into the struggle; against them are 
ranged the entire capitalist class and the forces of 
State power. Energetic intervention by the centre 
of the organised labour movement could have equal¬ 
ised the balance of power, and, if not brought about 
a victory, at least maintained and consolidated the 
workers’ conquests through the task of patient and 
determined organisation, through hundreds and 
thousands of little actions in factories and workshops 
On whom does this intervention depend? On a body 
elected by the workers, under continuous control, 
with its members revocable at any moment? No. 

It depends on employees that have reached their pos¬ 
itions by bureaucratic means, through friends; it 
depends on narrow-minded clerks who cannot even 
see what the industrialists and the State are up to, 
who do not understand life in the factory and the 
needs of the workers, and who are as super stitious' 
as protestant ministers and as conceited as minister 
ial flunkies. 

The working class of Turin has already shown that 
it has emerged from the struggle with its will un¬ 
broken and its determination intact. It will con¬ 
tinue in the struggle, and will struggle on two 
fronts: the battle for the conquest of industrial 
power, and the battle for the conquest of the Union 
organisations and for proletarian unity. 

The general strike has shown how expansive was the 
”journalistic” activity that sprang up in the area of 
industrial struggle in Turin. In ’l’Ordine Nuovo’ 
of 11th October 1919 the malaise that was stealth- 


' 1 y spreading among the organise ' masses was 
described as follows: 

"The workers feel that the complex of their org¬ 
anisation has become such an enormous apparatus 
that it has ended by following its own laws, laws 
that are intimate to its own structure and its own 
complicated ways of working, but are foreign to 
the masses, who have come to an awareness of 
their historic mission as the class of revolution. 
They feel that their will to power cannot find ex¬ 
pression in a clear and precise sense through the 
present institutional hierarchies. They find that 
even at home, in the homes that they have built 
doggedly, patiently, cementing them with blood 
and tears, man is being broken by the machine, 
officialdom is sterilising the creative spirit, and 
a banal and verbalistic dilettantism tries in vain 
to conceal the absence of precise positions on the 
necessity for industrial production, and the non¬ 
existent understanding of the psychology of the 
proletarian masses. The workers are becoming 
angry with this state of affairs, but individually 
they are incapable of doing anything to change it. ” 

The movement for the Councils gave expression 
and a concrete aim to this malaise which is now 
set in a frame of conscious and disciplined action. 
Turin must be coordinated with revolutionary 
Union forces throughout Italy, so as to draw up 
an organic plan for a renewal of Union structures 
that will permit the expression of the will of the 
masses, and will thrust the Unions into the battle¬ 
field of the Third Communist International. 

8th May 1920 


* Revolution and Counter revolution in Germany. 



Towards a Renewal 
of the Socialist Party 

The following speech was delivered at the National 
Council of Milan by the representatives of the 
Socialist Section and the provincial Federation of 
Turin, and served as the basis of a critique of the 
work and the direction of the Party directorate. 

1 )In Italy at the present time the class struggle is 
defined by the fact that industrial and agricultural 
workers throughout the national territory are irr¬ 
evocably determined to pose the question of the 
ownership of the means of production in explicit 
and violent terms. The intensification of the nat¬ 
ional and international crises which are steadily 
annihilating the value of money demonstrates that 
capital is 'in extremis'. The present order of prod¬ 
uction and distribution can no longer satisfy even 
the elmentary demands of human life, and it only 
survives because it is fiercely defended by the arm¬ 
ed might of the bourgeois State. Every movement 
of the Italian working people tends irresistibly to¬ 
wards the realisation of a gigantic economic rev¬ 
olution that will introduce new modes of product¬ 
ion, a new order in the productive and distribut¬ 
ive process, and give the initiative in production 
to the class of industrial and agricultural work¬ 
ers, by seizing it from the hands of the capital¬ 
ists and landowners. 

2) The industrialists and landowners have achieved 
a maximum concentration of class discipline and 
power: a line promulgated by the Italian General 
Confederation of Industry is immediately carried 
out in every factory in the land. The bourgeois 
State has created a body of armed mercenaries, 


organised to function as an executive instrument 
carrying out the wishes of this new and powerful 
organisation of the propertied classes; it tends 
to restore capitalist power over the means of prod¬ 
uction by a widespread application of the lock-out 
and terrorism, forcing the workers and peasants 
to let themselves be expropriated of an increased 
quantity of unpaid labour. The recent lock-out in 
the Turin engineering factories was an episode in 
this plan of the industrialists to bring the working 
class to heel: they profitted by the lack of revol¬ 
utionary coordination and concentration in the It¬ 
alian workers' forces with a bid to smash the sol¬ 
idarity of the Turin proletariat and drive into ob¬ 
livion the prestige and authority of the factory in¬ 
stitutions (Councils and shop commissions) that 
had initiated the struggle for workers' control. 

The length of the agricultural strikes in the Novara 
area and Lomellina show that the landowners are 
prepared to* destroy production so as to reduce the 
agricultural proletariat to despair and starvation, 
implacably subjecting it to the hardest and most 
humiliating conditions of work and existence. 

3) The present phase of the class struggle in Italy 
is the phase that precedes: either the conquest of 
political power by the revolutionary proletariat 
and the transition to new modes of production and 
distribution that will make possible a rise in prod¬ 
uctivity - or a tremendous reaction by the propert¬ 
ied classes and the governmental caste. No violence 
will be spared in this subjection of the industrial 
and agricultural proletariat to servile labour: a 
bid will be made to smash inexorably the working 
class' institutions of political struggle (the Soc¬ 
ialist Party) and to incorporate its institutions 
of economic resistance (unions and cooperatives) 
into the machinery of the bourgeois State. 


4) The workers' and peasants' forces lack coordin¬ 
ation and concentration because the leading inst¬ 
itutions of the Socialist Party have shown no under¬ 
standing at all of the phase of development that 
national and international history is at present 
traversing, nor of the mission resting on rev¬ 
olutionary proletarian institutions of struggle. 

The Socialist Party is a spectator of the course 
of events. It never has an opinion based on rev¬ 
olutionary theses of Marxism and of the Comm¬ 
unist International; it does not launch slogans 
which can be adopted by the masses; it does not 
lay down a general line, or unify and concentrate 
revolutionary action. As a political organisation 
of the vanguard of the working class, the Social¬ 
ist Party should develop an overall action to raise 
the working class to the level from which it can 
win the revolution, and win it lastingly. Since it 
is composed of that part of the working class that 
has not let itself be demoralised and prostrated 
by the physical and spiritual oppression of the cap¬ 
italist system, but has succeeded in maintaining 
its own autonomy and a spirit of conscious and 
disciplined initiative, the Socialist Party should 
embody the vigilant revolutionary consciousness 
of the whole of the exploited class. Its task is to 
focus in itself the attention of ail the masses so 
that its directives become the directives of all 
the masses, so that it can win their permanent 
trust and become their guide and intellect. Hence 
it is essential that the Party live permanently 
immersed in the reality of the class struggle fought 
by the industrial and agricultural proletariat, that 
it be able to understand its various phases and 
episodes, its manifold manifestations, drawing 
unity from this manifold diversity. It should be 
in a position to give a real leadership to the move¬ 
ment as a whole and impress on the masses the 


conviction that there is an order immanent in the 
present terrible disorder, an order that will sys¬ 
tematically regenerate human society and make 
the means of labour suit elementary vital needs 
and civil progress. But even since the Bologna 
Congress, the Socialist Party is still a merely 
parliamentary party, immobilised within the 
narrow limits of bourgeois democracy and pre¬ 
occupied solely by the superficial political dec¬ 
larations of the governmental caste. It does not 
possess the features of party autonomy which 
should characterise the revolutionary proletariat, 
and the revolutionary proletariat alone. 

5)After the Bologna Congress, the central institutions 
of the Party should immediately have initiated and 
carried through an energetic drive to homogenize 
and unify the revolutionary membership of the 
Party, in order to give it the specific and distinct 
features of a Communist Party belonging to the 
Third International. But the polemic with the re¬ 
formists and opportunists has not even been start¬ 
ed; neither the Party leadership, nor ’Avantii ' 
has counterposed a truly revolutionary conception 
to the ceaseless propaganda the reformists and 
opportunists have been disseminating in Parliament 
and in the trade union organisations. Nothing has 
been done by the central organs of the Party to 
give the masses a Communist political education, 
to induce the masses to eliminate the reformists 
and opportunists from the leadership of the unions 
and cooperatives, or to give individual sections 
and the most active groups of comrades a unified 
line and tactics. The result is that while the rev¬ 
olutionary majority of the Party has not found any 
expression of its thought or executor of its intent¬ 
ions in the leadership or the press, the opportun¬ 
ist elements, on the contrary, have been strongly 


organised, and have exploited the prestige and 
authority of the Party to consolidate their positions 
in Parliament and the unions. The leadership has 
allowed them to centralize and to vote for resol¬ 
utions that contradict the principles and tactics of 
the Third International, and are hostile to the 
Party line. The leadership has granted absolute 
autonomy to subordinate institutions, allowing them 
to pursue tactics and disseminate ideas that are 
opposed to the principles and tactics of the Third 
International. The Party leadership has been sys¬ 
tematically absent from the life and activity of the 
sections, of the institutions and of individual mem¬ 
bers. The confusion that existed in the Party be¬ 
fore the Bologna Congress and could be explained 
by a wartime regime has not disappeared; it has 
even increased terrifyingly. It is natural that in 
such conditions the confidence of the masses in the 
Party should have declined, and that in many places 
anarchist tendencies should have tried to get the 
upper hand. The political party of the working 
class only justifies itself when by a strong central¬ 
isation and coordination of proletarian action, it 
counterposes a real revolutionary power to the 
legal power of the bourgeois State and limits its 
freedom of initiative and manoeuvre. If the Party 
cannot unify and coordinate its efforts, if it re¬ 
veals itself as a merely bureaucratic institution, 
with no spirit or will, the working class tends in¬ 
stinctively to build itself another party, and it moves 
over towards those anarchistic tendencies that 
bitterly and ceaselessly criticize the centralisation 
and bureaucracy of political parties. 

6) The Party has been absent from the international 
movement. Throughout the world the class struggle 


is increasing in scale. Everywhere workers are 
forced to renew their methods of struggle, and 
often, as in Germany after the military coup, to 
rise up with arms in their hands. The Party has 
not bothered to explain these events to the Italian 
working people, or to justify them in the light of 
the ideas of the Communist International. It has 
not taken the trouble to carry out the vast educat¬ 
ional activity needed to make the Italian working 
people conscious of the fact that the proletarian 
revolution is a world phenomenon and that each 
single individual event must be judged in a world 
context. The Third International has already twice 
met in Western Europe: in December 1919, in a 
German city; in February 1920, in Amsterdam. 

The Italian Party was represented at neither of 
those two meetings. The Party's militants were 
not even informed by the central organs of the dis¬ 
cussions and deliberations that took place at them. 
There is a ferment of polemic in the Third Inter¬ 
national about the doctrine and tactics of the Comm¬ 
unist International; this has even led to internal 
splits (for example in Germany). The Italian Party 
has remained completely cut off from this vigorous 
debate of ideas which is steeling revolutionary 
consciousness and building the spiritual unity of 
action of the proletariat in every country. The 
central organ of the Party does not have its own 
correspondents in France, England, Germany, 
or even in Switzerland; a strange state of affairs 
for the paper of the Socialist Party that represents 
the interests of the international proletariat in 
Italy, and a strange state of affairs for the Italian 
working class, which has to obtain its information 
from the warped and tendentious reports provid¬ 
ed by bourgeois papers and news agencies. As 
the Party organ, 'AvantiJ 1 should be the organ of 
the Third International. There should be a place 
in 'AvantiJ ' for all the reports, polemics and dis- 


cussions of proletarian problems that are relev¬ 
ant to the Third International. 'Avantii 1 should 
contain a ceaseless polemic, in a spirit of unity, 
against all opportunist deviations and comprom¬ 
ises; instead, 'Avantii 1 stresses manifestations 
of opportunist thought, such as the recent speech 
in parliament by Claudio Treves in which was 
interwoven a petty bourgeois conception of inter¬ 
national relations and a defeatist counter revolut¬ 
ionary theory designed to demobilise proletarian 
energies. This absence from the central organs of 
any preoccupation with keeping the proletariat 
informed of the events and theoretical discussions 
that are unfolding within the Third International 
can also be observed in the activities of the pub¬ 
lishing house. It is still publishing unimportant 
pamphlets or writings spreading the ideas and 
opinions of the Second International, while it neg¬ 
lects the publications of the-Third International. 
Writings by Russian comrades that are indispens¬ 
able to an understanding of the Bolshevik Revolut¬ 
ion have been translated in Switzerland, in Eng¬ 
land and in Germany, but they are unknown in 
Italy: Lenin's State and Revolution is just one of 
many. When works are published, they are exec¬ 
rably translated, and errors of grammar and of 
simple common sense often make them incomp¬ 
rehensible. 

7) The above analysis has already revealed the in¬ 
dispensable renovation and organisation we feel 
must be carried out by the Party's membership. 
The Party must acquire its own precise and dis¬ 
tinct features: from a petty bourgeois parliament¬ 
ary party it must become the party of the revol¬ 
utionary proletariat in its struggle for the advent 
of communist society by way of the workers' State 
a homogeneous, cohesive party with its own doc¬ 
trine, tactics and rigid and implacable discipline. 


Non-Communist revolutionaries must be elimin¬ 
ated from the Party, and its leadership, freed from 
preoccupations with the preservation of unity and 
balance among the various tendencies and leaders, 
should turn all its energies to the organisation 
of the workers' forces on a war footing. Every 
event in national and international proletarian 
life should be analysed immediately in manifestos 
and circulars by the leadership, using them to 
promote the arguments of Communist propaganda 
and the education of revolutionary consciousness. 
The leadership should keep constantly in touch 
with the sections, and become the motor centre 
of proletarian action in all its manifestations. 

The sections should promote the constitution of 
Communist groups in all factories, unions, coop¬ 
eratives and barracks, ceaselessly diffusing thro¬ 
ugh the masses the ideas and tactics of the Party, 
and organising the creation of Factory Councils 
for the exercise of control over industrial and 
agricultural production. It should pursue the nec¬ 
essary propaganda for an organic conquest of the 
unions, the Chambers of Labour and the General 
Confederation of Labour, and should form the 
trusted elements that the mass will delegate for 
the formation of political Soviets and for the exer¬ 
cise of the proletarian dictatorship. The existence 
of a cohesive and highly disciplined Communist 
Party with factory, trade union, and cooperative 
cells, that can coordinate and centralise in its 
central executive committee the whole revolution¬ 
ary action of the proletariat, is the fundamental 
and indispensable condition for any experiment 
in Soviets. In the absence of such a condition, 
every proposed experiment should be rejected as 
absurd and useful only to the opponents of the idea 
of Soviets. Similarly, we should reject the pro¬ 
posal of a little socialist parliament, for it would 
rapidly degenerate into a tool of the reformist and 


opportunist majority in the parliamentary group 
for the dissemination of democratic utopias and 
counter-revolutionary projects. 

8) The leadership should immediately prepare, com¬ 
pose and distribute a programme of revolutionary 
government by the Socialist Party, examining the 
concrete solutions that the proletariat, when it is 
the ruling class, will give to all the essential prob¬ 
lems - economic, political, religious and educat¬ 
ional - that assail the various strata of the Italian 
working population. Basing itself on the idea the 
the Party's power and activity is founded solely 

on the class of industrial and agricultural work¬ 
ers, who are totally without private property, and 
that it regards the other strata of working people 
as auxiliaries of the strictly proletarian class, 
the Party must issue a manifesto in which the rev¬ 
olutionary conquest of political power is explicit¬ 
ly proposed, in which the industrial and agricult¬ 
ural proletariat is invited to prepare itself and arm 
itself, and in which the principle of Communist 
solutions to present problems are indicated: 
proletarian control of production and distribution, 
disarmament of mercenary armed bodies, con¬ 
trol of local government by workers' organisations. 

9) On the basis of these considerations, the Turin 
Socialist Section proposes backing an agreement 
with those groups of comrades from all sections 
who would like to meet together to discuss these 
proposals and approve them; an organised agree¬ 
ment that will prepare for a congress in the near 
future, devoted to discussion of the problems of 
proletarian organisation and tactics, and which 
will examine the activity of the executive organs 
of the Party in the meantime. 


8th May 1920 


the Turin 
Factory Councils 


One of the members of the Italian delegation, 
recently returned from Soviet Russia, reported 
to the workers of Turin that the platform of wel¬ 
come for the delegation at Kronstadt was decorat¬ 
ed with the following inscription: 

’Long live the Turin General Strike of April 1920’. 

The workers received this news with much plea¬ 
sure and great satisfaction. The majority of the 
members of the Italian delegation that went to 
Russia had been against the general strike in 
April, and in their writings against the strike had 
maintained that the workers of Turin had been vic¬ 
tims of an illusion, and had overestimated the imp¬ 
ortance of the strike. 

It was for this reason that the workers of Turin 
received with such pleasure the Kronstadt com¬ 
rades’ act of solidarity. They said to themselves: 
’Our communist comrades in Russia have a better 
understanding and appraisal of the importance of 
the April strike than the Italian opportunists, and 
have thus taught them a good lesson. ’ 

THE APRIL STRIKE 

The April movement was in fact an impress¬ 
ive event in the history not only of the Italian prol¬ 
etariat, but also of the European, and, we may 
say, in the history of the whole world proletariat. 

For the first time in history, indeed, we saw a 
proletariat undertaking a struggle for the control 
of production, without having been driven to action 
by hunger or unemployment. Moreover, it was 
not just a minority, a vanguard of the working 
class that undertook the struggle: the entire mass 
of the workers of Turin entered the field and carr- 


ied the struggle right through to the end, without 
a thought for the sacrifices and the privation inv¬ 
olved. 

The metalworkers struck for one month, the 
other categories for ten days. 

The general strike of the last ten days spread 
to the whole of Piedmont, mobilising about half 
a million industrial and agricultural workers, and 
involving a population of about 4 million people. 

The Italian capitalists exerted every effort to 
suffocate the Turin workers' movement: all the 
means of the bourgeois state were put at their dis¬ 
posal, while the workers kept up the struggle all 
alone, with no help from either the leaders of the 
Socialist Party, or from the General Confeder¬ 
ation of Labour (CGL). In fact the leaders of the 
Party and the Confederation spurned the Turin 
workers, and did everything possible to prevent 
the workers and peasants of Italy from undertaking 
any revolutionary action by which they might have 
planned to show their solidarity with their broth¬ 
ers in Turin, and to bring them effective assist¬ 
ance. 

But the Turin workers did not lose heart. 

They bore the whole brunt of the capitalists' re¬ 
action, maintained discipline right to the last mo¬ 
ment, and, after the defeat, remained faithful to 
the banner of communism and world revolution. 
ANARCHISTS AND SYNDICALISTS 

The propaganda of the anarchists and syndic¬ 
alists against Party discipline and the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat had no influence on the 
masses, even when, because of betrayal by the 
leaders of the workers, the strike ended in de¬ 
feat. In fact the .Turin workers swore to intensify 
the revolutionary struggle, and to wage it on two 
fronts: on the one hand against the victorious bour¬ 


geoisie, and on the other against their own treach¬ 
erous leader s. 

The revolutionary awareness and discipline 
which the Turin masses have shown have their 
historical basis in the economic and political 
conditions under which the class struggle has de¬ 
veloped in Turin. 

Turin is a purely industrial centre. Almost 
three quarters of the population, which compris¬ 
es half a million inhabitants, is composed of wor¬ 
kers: petty bourgeois elements are a minute 
quantity. Furthermore, in Turin there is a com¬ 
pact mass of office-workers, who are organised 
in Unions, and belong to the Chamber of Labour. 
During all the big strikes they stood by the workers, 
and have thus, if not all, at least the majority, 
acquired the consciousness of true proletarians 
in the struggle against capital, for the revolution, 
and for communism. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Seen from outside, production in Turin is per¬ 
fectly centralised and homogeneous. The engin¬ 
eering industry, with about 50, 000 workers and 
10, 000 employees and technicians, takes first 
place. In the FIAT factories alone there are 
35, 000 workers, employees and technicians: in 
the principal factories of this firm there are 
16, 000 workers employed in the construction of 
motor vehicles of every kind, by the most modern 
and efficient methods. 

Automobile production is the keystone of Turin's 
engineering industry. The majority of the work- 
teams are made up of skilled workers and techni¬ 
cians, who do not, however, have the petty-bour¬ 
geois mentality of skilled workers in other coun¬ 
tries - England for instance. 

Automobile production, which holds first place 


in the engineering industry, has subordinated to 
itself other branches of production, such as the 
woodwork and the rubber industries. 

The metalworkers form the vanguard of the 
Turin proletariat. Given the particular nature of 
this industry, every movement by its workers be¬ 
comes a general mass movement, and takes on a 
political and revolutionary aspect, even if, to 
start with, it was only pursuing Union objectives. 
Turin possesses only one important Union org¬ 
anisation, 60, 000 strong, the Chamber of Labour. 
The anarchist and syndicalist groups that exist 
have almost no influence on the mass of the work¬ 
ers, who side firmly and decisively with the Soc¬ 
ialist Party section, composed for the most part 
of communist workers. 

The communist movement comprises the foll¬ 
owing organisations of battle: the party section, 
with 1 500 members, 2 8 clubs with 1 0, 000 mem¬ 
bers, and 23 youth groups with 2, 000 members. 

There is a permanent communist group, with 
its own leadership, in every factory. Individual 
groups come together, according to the topograph¬ 
ical position of their factories, in local groups 
which, in turn, lead to a steering committee with¬ 
in the party section which concentrates in its hands 
the whole communist movement in the city, and 
the leadership of the mass of the workers. 

TURIN, CAPITAL OF ITALY 

Before the bourgeois revolution which created 
the present bourgeois order in Italy, Turin was 
the capital of a small State, comprising Piedmont 
Liguria, and Sardinia. In this period small indus¬ 
try and commerce predominated at Turin. 

After the unification of the kingdom of Italy, 
and the removal of the capital to Rome, it seemed 
that Turin ran the danger of losing its importan¬ 
ce. But the city soon over came the economic cri¬ 
sis, and became one of the most important ind¬ 


ustrial centres in Italy. One may say that Italy 
has three capitals: Rome as the administrative 
centre of the bourgeois State; Milan, as the com¬ 
mercial and financial centre of the country (all the 
banks, commercial offices and finance groups 
are concentrated in Milan); and finally Turin, as 
the industrial center, where industrial product¬ 
ion has reached its highest level of development. 
With the transfer of the capital to Rome, the 
whole of the intellectual middle and petty bour¬ 
geoisie, which furnished the new bourgeois State 
with the administrative personnel necessary for 
it to function, emigrated from Turin, while the 
development of the big industries attracted to 
Turin the flower of the Italian working class. 

The process of development of this city is most 
interesting from the point of view of Italian his¬ 
tory and the Italian proletarian revolution. 

Thus the Turin proletariat became the spirit¬ 
ual leaders of the Italian working masses, who are 
bound to this city by many ties; through family 
relationships, tradition, history, and by spirit¬ 
ual links (every Italian worker’s ideal is to be 
able to work in Turin). 

All this explains why the working masses of 
the whole of Italy wanted, even going against the 
will of their leaders, to show their solidarity wih 
with the general strike in Turin: they see in this 
city the centre, the capital of the communist rev¬ 
olution, the Petrograd of the Italian proletarian 
revolution. 

TWO ARMED INSURRECTIONS 

During the imperialist war of 1914-18, Turin 
saw two armed insurrections: the first insurrec¬ 
tion, which broke out in May 1915, was intended 
to prevent the intervention of Italy in the war ag¬ 
ainst Germany (on this occasion the Casa del 
Popolo was sacked): the second insurrection, m 
August 1917, assumed the character of an armed 


revolutionary struggle on a large scale. 

The news of the March revolution in Russia 
was received with indescribable joy at Turin. 
Workers were weeping with emotion when they 
heard the news that the power of the Tsar had been 
overthrown by the workers of Petrograd. But the 
Turin workers did not allow themselves to be taken 
in by the demagogic language of Kerensky and the 
Mensheviks. When the mission sent to Western 
Europe by the Petrograd Soviet arrived at Turin 
in July 1917, the delegates Smirnov and Goldem- 
berg, who presented themselves before a crowd 
of 50, 000 workers, were greeted with deafening 
crie s of ; 

’Long live LeninJ Long live the Bolsheviks! 1 

Goldemberg was none too happy with this wel¬ 
come; he was at a loss to understand how it was 
that comrade Lenin had acquired such popularity 
among the Turin workers. And one must not forget 
that this episode occurred after the suppression 
of the Bolshevik revolt in July, and that the Ital¬ 
ian bourgeois press was raging against Lenin and 
against the Bolsheviks.denouncing them as brig¬ 
ands and intriguers, agents and spies of German 
imperialism. 

Since Italy’s entry into the war (24th May 
1915) the Turin proletariat had held no mass 
demonstrations. 

BARRICADES, TRENCHES AND BARBED WIRE 

The impressive meeting which had been organ¬ 
ised in honour of the delegates from the Petrograd 
Soviet signalled the beginning of a new period of 
mass movements. There was not a single month 
passed when the Turin workers did not rise, arms 
in hands, aginst Italian militarism and imperialism. 
The insurrection broke out on 23rd August 1917. 

For five days the workers fought in the streets of 
the city. The insurgents, who had rifles, gren¬ 
ades and machine guns at their disposal, even man¬ 


aged to occupy certain quarters of the city, and 
tried two or three times to gain control of the 
centre, where the government institutions and 
military commands were situated. 

But two years of war and reaction had weaken¬ 
ed the once-strong organisation of the proletariat, 
and the workers, with their inferior supply of arms, 
were overcome. They hoped in vain for support 
from the soldiery, for these allowed themselves to 
be fooled by insinuations that the revolt had been 
staged by the Germans. 

The people erected barricades, dug trenches, 
surrounded some quarters with electrified barbed 
wire, and for five days they repulsed all attacks 
by the troops and the police. More than 500 work¬ 
ers fell, and more than 2, 000 were seriously 
wounded. After the defeat, the best elements were 
arrested and removed, and the proletarian move¬ 
ment lost some of its revolutionary intensity. But 
the communist sentiments of the Turin proletar¬ 
iat were not extinguished. 

A proof of this can be found in the following 
episode: a short time after the August insurrect¬ 
ion, elections took place for the Administrative 
Council of the Turin Cooperative Alliance (ACT), 
a huge organisation which provides provisions 
for a quarter of the population of Turin. 

THE COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE 

The ACT is composed of the railwaymen's 
Cooperative, and the workers’ General Assoc¬ 
iation. Many years previously the Socialist sec¬ 
tion had won the Administrative Council, but now 
the section was no longer capable of organising 
active agitation among the working masses. 

The capital of the Alliance was made up for the 
most part of shares in the railwaymen’s Coop¬ 
erative, belonging to the railwaymen and their 
families. The progress made by the Alliance 
had increased the value of the shares from 50 to 


700 lire. But the party managed to persuade the 
shareholders that a workers’ cooperative has as 
its end not the profit of individuals, but the 
strengthening the means of revolutionary struggle 
and the shareholders contented themselves with 
a dividend of 3 \°Io on the nominal value of 50 lire, 
instead of the real value of 700 lire. After the 
August insurrection a committee of railwaymen 
was formed, with the support of the police and the 
bourgeois and reformist press, which proposed 
to deprive the Socialist party of their predomin¬ 
ance in the Administrative Council. The share¬ 
holders were promised the immediate liquidation 
of the difference of 650 lire between the nominal 
value and the current value of each share: the 
railwaymen were promised various prerogatives 
in the distribution of foodstuffs. The reformist 
traitors and the bourgeois press set in action 
every means of agitation and propaganda to trans¬ 
form the cooperative from a workers’ organisat¬ 
ion into a commercial business of a petty bour¬ 
geois nature. The working class was exposed to 
persecutions of every kind. Censorship stifled 
the voice of the Socialist section. But in spite 
of all the persecution and the brutalities, the Soc¬ 
ialists, who had not for a single moment abandon¬ 
ed their view that the workers’ cooperative is a 
weapon of the class struggle, once again obtain¬ 
ed a majority in the Cooperative Alliance. 

The Socialist Party obtained 700 out of 800 
votes, despite the fact that the majority of the 
electors were white-collar railway workers, whom 
one might have expected, after the defeat of the 
August insurrection, to have wavered in their loy¬ 
alties, and even to have shown reactionary ten- 
dencie s. 

IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 

After the end of the imperialist war, the prol¬ 
etarian movement made rapid advances. The work¬ 


ing masses of Turin understood that the historic¬ 
al period opened by the war was profoundly diff¬ 
erent from the epoch preceding the war. The Turin 
working class perceived immediately that the 3rd 
International is an organisation of the world prol¬ 
etariat for the direction of civil war, for the con¬ 
quest of political power, for the institution of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, for the creation 
of a new order in economic and social relation¬ 
ships. 

The problems of the revolution provided the 
object of discussion in all the workers’ assem¬ 
blies. The best elements of the working class 
vanguard came together to publish a weekly 
journal of communist inspiration, ’l'Ordine 
Nuovo' (The New Order). In the columns of this 
weekly the various problems of the revolution 
were discussed: the revolutionary organisation 
of the masses, who were to win the Unions in the 
cause of communism; the transference of Union 
struggle from the field of narrow corporatism 
and reformism to the level of revolutionary 
struggle; control over production; and the dict¬ 
atorship of the proletariat. The question of the 
Factory Councils was also high on the order of the 
day. 

In the Turin factories small workers’ comm¬ 
ittees already existed from before, recognised by 
the capitalists, and some of them had already 
engaged in struggle against officialdom, the re¬ 
formist spirit, and the constitutionalist tenden¬ 
cies of the Unions. 

But the majority of these committees were 
nothing more than the Unions’ creatures: the lists 
of candidates for these committees (the’internal 
commissions’) were prepared by the Union mach¬ 
inery, which would choose in preference workers 
of an opportunist inclination, who would give no 
trouble to the employers, and who would stifle 



v • rv :-ass action at birth. In their propaganda 
the followers of ’I’Ordine Nuovo’ were in the front 
line in supporting the transformation of the intern¬ 
al commissions, and the principle that the pre¬ 
paration of lists of candidates should take place 
in among the working masses, and not up in the 
heights of the Union bureaucracy. The tasks 
which they assigned to the Factory Councils 
were the control over production, the arming and 
military preparation of the masses, and their 
political and technical preparation. They were no 
longer to fulfil their old function of watchdogs to 
protect the interests of the ruling classes, nor to 
hold back the masses in their action against the 
capitalist regime. 

THE ENTHUSIASM FOR THE COUNCILS 

The propaganda for the Factory Councils was 
received with enthusiasm by the masses; in the 
coarse of half a year Factory Councils were est¬ 
ablished in all the engineering factories and work¬ 
shops, and the communists won a majority in the 
metalworkers’ Union. The principle of Factory 
Councils and control over production was approv¬ 
ed and accepted by a majority at the congress, 
and by a majority of the Unions belonging to the 
Chamber of Labour. 

The organisation of the Factory Councils is 
based on the following principles: a body is set 
up in every factory, in every workshop, on the 
basis of representation (and not on the old basis 
of the bureaucratic system); it makes real the 
strength of the proletariat, struggles against the 
capitalist order, or exercises control over prod¬ 
uction, educating the whole mass of the workers 
for revolutionary struggle and for the creation of 
the Workers' State, The Factory Council must be 
formed on the principle of organisation by indust¬ 
ries: it must represent for the working class the 
model of the communist society, which will be 


reached through the dictatorship of the proletar¬ 
iat: in this society there will no longer exist class 
divisions, all social relationships will be regul¬ 
ated according to the technical exigencies of prod¬ 
uction and its corresponding organisation, and will 
not be made subject to an organised State power. 

The working class must understand the full beauty 
and nobility of the ideal for which it is struggling 
and sacrificing itself: it must realise that to reach 
this ideal it is necessary to pass through several 
stages: it must recognise the necessity of revol¬ 
utionary discipline and of dictatorship. 

Every factory is divided into plants, and each 
plant into craft teams: each team performs a giv¬ 
en part of the work: the workers of each team 
elect one worker with a binding and conditional 
mandate. The Assembly of the delegates of the 
whole factory forms a Council, which elects an 
Executive Committee from its own numbers. The 
assembly of the political secretaries of the Exec¬ 
utive Committees forms the Central Committee 
of the Councils, which elects from its own num¬ 
ber a study committee for the city, for the org¬ 
anisation of propaganda, the elaboration of work 
plans, the approval of projects and proposals from 
individual factories or, indeed, from individual 
workers, and finally for the general direction of 
the whole movement. 

THE COUNCILS AND THE INTERNAL COMMISSIONS 

DURING THE STRIKE. 

Some tasks of the Factory Councils have a 
purely technical and even industrial character, 
as, for example, the control of technical pers¬ 
onnel, the dismissal of employees who show them¬ 
selves to be enemies of the working class, strug¬ 
gles with the management for the conquest of rights 
and freedom, and the control of production in the 
factory, and of financial operations. 


The Factory Councils soon took root. The mass¬ 
es willingly accepted this form of communist org¬ 
anisation, grouped themselves round the Executive 
Committees, and energetically supported the strug¬ 
gle against the capitalist autocracy. For all that 
neither the industrialists nor the Union bureau¬ 
cracies were willing to recognise the Councils 
and the committees, they nevertheless obtained 
considerable successes: they threw out the agents 
and spies of the capitalists, and forged links with 
the office-workers and the technicians to get in¬ 
formation of a financial and industrial nature. In 
the affairs of the factory they themselves held 
the power of disciplining workers, and they show¬ 
ed the scattered and disunited workers what dir¬ 
ect action by the workers in industry means. 

The activity of the Councils and internal com¬ 
missions manifested itself more clearly during 
the strikes: these strikes lost their impulsive, 
fortuitous character and became the expression 
of the conscious activity of the revolutionary 
masses. The technical organisation of the Coun¬ 
cils and the internal commissions and their cap¬ 
acity for action was perfected to such an extent 
that it was possible, within five minutes, to get 
16, 000 workers, scattered through 42 divisions 
of FIAT, to down tools. On 3rd December 1919 
the Factory Councils gave a tangible proof of their 
capacity to lead mass movements in grand style. 
Behind the backs of the Socialist section, who held 
the whole mechanism of the movement in their 
control, the Factory Councils mobilised, with¬ 
out any preparation, and in the space of one hour, 
120, 000 workers, drawn up by factories. One 
hour later this proletarian army launched itself 
like an avalanche into the centre of the city, and 
swept the whole nationalist and militarist rabble 
out of the squares and off the streets. 


THE STRUGGLE AGAINST THE COUNCILS 

At the head of the movement for the establish¬ 
ment of the Factory Councils were the communists 
belonging to the Socialist section and the Union 
organisations. The anarchists also took part, 
seeking to oppose their high-flown rhetoric to the 
clear and precise language of the Marxist com- 
muni sts. 

However, the movement came up against fur¬ 
ious resistance from Union functionaries, from the 
direction of the Socialist Party, and from Avanti. 

The polemic of these people was based on the diff¬ 
erence between the concept of the Factory Coun¬ 
cil and that of the Soviet. Their conclusions had 
a purely theoretical, abstract and bureaucratic 
nature. Behind their high-sounding phrases was 
concealed the wish to avoid the direct particip¬ 
ation of the masses in the revolutionary struggle, 
the desire to maintain the Unions' hold over the 
masses. The members of the Party directorate 
repeatedly refused to take the initiative of a re¬ 
volutionary action before a coordinated plan of 
action had been drawn up, but they never did a 
thing to prepare and elaborate this plan. 

However, the Turin movement did not succeed 
in expanding beyond localised limits, since the whole 
bureaucratic mechanism of the Unions was set in 
motion to prevent the working masses in other 
parts of Italy from following the example of Turin. 

The Turin movement was mocked, sneered at, 
insulted and criticised in all ways. 

The bitter criticisms of the Union bodies and 
the Socialist Party directorate gave new encour¬ 
agement to the capitalists, who no longer had any 
hindrance in their struggle against the Turin 
proletariat and against the Factory Councils. The 
conference of industrialists which was held in 
March 1920 in Milan elaborated a plan of attack. 

But the 'guardians of the working class' and their 


political and economic organisations, took no not¬ 
ice of this fact: abandoned by all, the Turin prol¬ 
etariat was forced to confront, by itself, with its 
own forces, the nation’s capitalists and the power 
of the State. Turin was inundated by an army of 
policemen: around the city cannons and machine- 
guns were set up at strategic points. And when this 
whole military apparatus was ready, the capital¬ 
ists began to provoke the proletariat. It is true 
that, faced with these formidable conditions of 
struggle, the proletariat hesitated to take up the 
challenge. But when it was seen that the clash was 
inevitable, the workers emerged courageously 
from their positions of reserve, and were deter¬ 
mined to conduct the fight right through to its vic¬ 
torious end. 

THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST COUNCIL IN MILAN 
The metalworkers were on strike for a whole 
month, the other categories for ten days. Indust¬ 
ry was at a standstill throughout the province, 
and communications were paralysed. But the Turin 
proletariat was isolated from the rest of Italy: 
the central organs did nothing to assist them: they 
did not even publish a manifesto to explain to the 
Italian people the importance of the struggle of 
the Turin workers: ’AvantiJ 1 refused to publish 
the manifesto of the Turin party section. The 
Turin comrades were labelled everywhere as an¬ 
archists and adventurists. At that time there was 
due to be held at Turin the National Council of 
the Party. But such a convention had to be trans¬ 
ferred to Milan, because a city n in the grip of a 
general strike 11 seemed hardly suitable as a 
theatre of Socialist discussion. 

On this occasion the complete impotence of the 
men called upon to lead the party was revealed: 
while the working masses in Turin were courag¬ 
eously defending the Factory Councils, the first 


organisations based on workers 1 democracy and 
embodying the power of the proletariat, in Milan 
they were chattering over projects and methods 
for the formation of Councils, as a form of pol¬ 
itical power to be won by the proletariat: they were 
ways of systemising conquests not yet won, and 
they were leaving the Turin proletariat to its 
fate, leaving the bourgeoisie the possibility of 
destroying a workers' power that had already been 
won. 

The Italian proletarian masses showed their 
solidarity with the Turin comrades in various ways- 
the railwaymen of Pisa, Livorno and Florence 
refused to transport troops bound for Turin: the 
port workers and sailors of Livorno and Genoa 
sabotaged the transportation of materials in the 
ports: the proletariat in many cities went on 
strike, contrary to the orders of their Unions. 

The General Strike of Turin and Piedmont 
came up against sabotage and resistance by the 
Unions and by the Party itself. Nevertheless it 
v/as of great educational significance because it 
demonstrated that the practical union of worker i 
and peasants is possible, and once again proved 
the urgent necessity of fighting against the whole 
bureaucratic mechanism of the Unions, which are 
the most solid support behind the opportunist 
efforts of the parliamentarians and reformists 
to stifle any revolutionary movement of the work¬ 
ing masses. 


July 1920. 



chronology 

Italy after the first world war had an increas¬ 
ingly militant working class which was fast organising a 
power capable of threatening the power of the bourgeois 
state. There was talk of a power vacuum: government was 
virtually nil, the economy was in chaos, the police and 
the military were rundown and could not be relied upon, 
and the industrialists had as yet no organisation with 
which to fight the wave of workers’ struggles. 

: is situation was soon to change, a 
’T.ised that 1920 would be the ye • 
workers’ movement in Italy. 


every, 
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late 1919 

March 7th 1920 


March 29th, 1920 

March 31st 1920 

■ 

April 11th, 1920 


April 13th 1S20 


Prime minister Nitti reorganises and strengthens the police force, 
and recruits a 'Royal Guard’ of 25,000 men. 

Founding conference of Confindustna, the organisation of Italian 
employers whose immediate concern is to curb strikes and smash 
the power of the Factory Councils. 

The metalworkers of Industrie Metallurgiche v a branch of FIAT in 
Turin, call for a sit-down strike. The precise nature of the issue is not 
clear, but with the employers set on their course of provocation, the 
clash was bound to come. The management responded with a lock¬ 
out. 

in all FIAT plants in Turin sit-down strikes are called in solidarity 
and FiAT accordingly make the lockout total. 

During negociations the employers* demand is that the power of the 
Factory Councils be kept within the limits of the old Internal Com¬ 
missions. The whole question of power at the point of production is 
at stake. 

Tho Turin Chamber of Labour calls a general strike for the defence 
of the Councils. The strike is virtually total and covers most of Pied¬ 
mont. It receives strong support from the port and railway workers in 
the North. 


April 19th-20th, 1920 The National Conference of the Socialist Party is moved from Turin 
to Milan. There is strong criticism of the strike and of the role of the 
Turin section.. They reply with ’Towards a Renewal of the Socialist 
Party". 


April 23rd, 1920 

.Inly 1920 


The strike ends. The city has been beseiged by troops, and the 
workers betrayed by the Socialist Party, which had withdrawn its 
support and left the Turin movement isolated from the rest of Italy. 
The socialist section of Turin have io accept the employers' terms. 

2nd Congress of the Communist international, to which Gramsci 
submits his report. 















